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caL Vistror, and secure compensation in the shape of a selection from the following list of music books, opposite each of 
which is specified the number of subscriptions necessary to be obtained and sent to us with $1.50 for each name, in order to 


have the book sent to any address by mail, postage paid, free of any charge. 


In addition to the books given in this list, we 


shall be pleased to state, upon application, the number of subscribers necessary to be secured in order to get a copy of any 
other book, no matter whether it be musical or otherwise, or by whom it may be published, except such books as may be 


published by subscription in advance. 


This offer also includes Organs, Pianos, Violins, or any other musical instrument of whatever kind, or any other article 
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PIANO INSTRUCTORS. Fifty Organ Voluntaries. By W.F.Sudds.. . . 3 subscribers. 
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New Musical Curriculum ............ 6 Organ Mosaics. 2 Vols.,each . . . 2 
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PIANO STUDIES. Modern Classics. Medium Piano Music. . ote 
Czerny’s Etudes. Bound in Boards. .... . . 2 subscribers mar oe Classics. Easy Piano Music . 
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SHEET MUSIC. 
We will send One Dollar's worth of Sheet Music, at retail prices, for every sub- 
scription accompanied by $1.50, the sender to have the privilege of selecting any music 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MRS, BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O, 


ANDREW }j BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 

Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No, 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O 

MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 


B. EBANN, . 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, au Evans St., Mt. Auburn 


CHAS L. LEWIS 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano, Residence; 275 West Ninth 
Street. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 

Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 

PROF, WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, In 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 

MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano, No.4: East Eleventh Street, Cov 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company, 

MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 

Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams, City orders left with 

The John Church Company. 

HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 

Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 
SiIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction, No. a45 East roth Street, 
ew York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with The John Church Co, 


OHN SCHWEERS, 
ine and Molitor Sts., Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Street, or 
The John Church Company 
HERMAN A, ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piane and Singing No, 16 Clark Street 
- R. P. SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O 


THE IMPERIAL 
American Guitars, 


With the patent 
combined Metal 
Tailpiece and Bridge 
are especially adapt- 
ed for the use of 
Steel Strings, The 
»ulling off of the 
bridge and warping 
of the soundboard, 
two evils which can 
not be avoided when 
steel strings are used 
with the old-style 
bridge, are done 
away with entirely 
by the use of the 
Combized Metal 
Tailpiece and 
Bridge, 


S. E. Corner 





Solid Mahogany, c!evant- 
ly finished, highly pol 
ished, inlaid around 
sound hole. Price, 
$15.00. 





SPECIAL PRICE TO DEALERS, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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The Tonic Sor-fa Schoo! Series 


BOOK II, PART III. 

By Turopore F. Sewarp and B, ©, UNseLp. Con 
taining 4th Step and Staff Notation. 80 pp., boards, 
$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail, Now ready. 

Book II, Part I (first two Steps), $10.00 per 100; 12 
cents by mall. 

Book LI, Part II (third Step), $15.00 per 100; 18 cents 
by mail. 

Book I, Parts I and Il Combined. 
$20.00 per 100; 25 cents by mail. 
Book Il Complete (Parts I, I], and LI), 160 pp., 

boards, $40.00 per 100; 50 cents each by mail 

A Manual for Teachers. 10 cents. 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
81 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 76 EF. 9th St., New York, 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC 


FOR MALE VOICES. 


PREPARED BY 
CLARENCE T, STEELE. 
A collection of original and selected humorous 


Part Songs, Glees, ete., of a superior character. 
True humor and good music, 


Price 40 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 18 East 16th Street. 


SOMETHING WE. 


Dlandard = detections 


— FOR — 


WOMEN’S VOICES. 


Compiled from the works of Mendelssohn, Abt 
Rubinstein, Weber, Rossini, Hatton, Brock, Smart, 
Jensen, Concone, Reinecke, Cursehmann, Leslie, 
Cherubini, and other standard composers 

Adapted for use in Young Ladies’ Schools and 
Seminaries, for women’s choruses, and concert pur 
poses. Price per copy, $1.00 

CLNCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


Apt - ANTHEMS. 


A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS 
WITHOUT SOLOS, 

In a great majority of churches the music is fur 
nished by volunteer choirs, the individual members 
of which, as chorus singers, do excellent work, but 
are not fitted for, and do not care to do, solo work. 

This book is prepared with the needs of such 
choirs in view. The music is not difficult, and is 
pleasing, harmonious, and of a religious character, 


Price 40 cents, 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
Office the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and seeing our full 
line of publications. 


80 pp., boards, 


For an easy way to get 
books and instruments, 
see first page. 




















THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 

Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 

For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 


JUPITER! 


Vocal and instrumental selections from this new 
and very successful opera, pegpesed for us by its 
composer, JULIAN Epwarps. These pieces have all 
won the papeter approval as performed by the Digby 
Bell Opera Co. 





ULL MAKE A LAW TOSTOPIT. Song Prive, 800. 
THE COBBLER’S SONG AND CHORUS. . “ | 40c. 
FLY FAST, FOND DOVE. Song... . . “ 600. 
A VERY OLDGAG. Topical Song “800. 
SAILING TO THE MOON. Trio... . . “ B00. 
YOU MAY SOAR AND SEARCH. Song * 8c, 
LIFE IS SUCH A STUPID BORE. Trio. . “ 80e. 
I'LL WAIT FOR THEE. Song ..... . ‘  2Be. 
ICALL ALOUD FOR . Song “ Se. 
MUSES’ CHORUS AND DANCE...... ° 6 @2- 
| PRITHEEHEAR ME. Duet ..... . “ Oe. 
COME DRAW NIGH. Chorus ...... “400. 
POTPOURRI FOR THE PIANO... .. . “ $1.00 
ee es ee “ "Tbe. 
eA OM eS “Be. 
POTPOU RRI FOR ORCHESTRA “ $1.75 
GEMS FROM JUPITER (Book) ..... . «“ “Qe. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGUL: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Com posi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 
The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musiciaus 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these uisites being but too frequent) 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. 

Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
20€ Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 

HY do our choirs sing the same old 
W anthems month after month? Why 

uot give us something new? The 
singers say it is difficult to find new 
things that are good and easily learned, 
That is not so any more. THE MUSI- 
CAL VISITOR contains each month, be- 
sides a host of other good things, sixteen 
pages of choir music prepared expressly 
‘or it by the best church-music compos- 
ers. Choirs using the VISITOR can have 
new musie every » yes, every Sun- 


day. Try it. Examine its merits. 
Published by The John Church Co., Cincinnati. 

















The John Church Co.! § § sTEWART 


Famous “MEYER” ruts BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and are used and endorsed 
CATALOGUES 


1 all the Se a and amateur players 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to | 
any address on application. 


for the above and carry a complete line of these in 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 





struments in stock. Descriptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Root & Sons Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH OO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 








WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 













POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS,’ 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature peculiar to the CurRicULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
notong only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri 
can Fingering ’ desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 


Cospe!l Hvmns No. 6 


FOR 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of al) the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 
By S. C. HAYSLIP. 


The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success. 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00. 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 13 Bast 16th Street. 





*» SONGS FOR:-: 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Noese.i1 ana 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 





This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. The book may be used in con 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching preyails. The com 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Music 
Reader No.1. The songs are lively, healthful in sen 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 123 East 16th Street. 


EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 
obtained promptly of 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. CINCINNATI, 0. 








































A Few More Years. 


QUARTET. 


1a 


roll, (shall roll), A few more sea - sons come, (shall come), 


(shal! set), O’er these dark hills of time, (of time) 
this wild.rock - y shore, (wild shore), 


ROBERT L. FLETCHER. By per. 











more years ile 


more suns shall set, 
more storms shall beat, (shall beat), On 


Z2F isi. 


(Sarees 


And we 


And we 
And we shall be where tem 











- sleep with-in the tomb, (the tomb). 


yon - ig heaven - ly clime, (blest prom 4 


shall be with those that rest 
swell no more, (no more 


shall be where suns are not fn 
- pests cease, And surg - 














Lord, pre - pare my soul For that great day, (that great day), 

















Wi cio 9 6 


Oh, wash me in_ thy pre-cious blood, Andtake my sins a - way, (a - way). 


#0 


Dit Pt 
RE MTSE RE OR BR, RT me 
5 ’Tis but a little while 


4 A few more struggles here, . 
A few more partings o’er, And he shall come again, 
A few more toils, a few more tears, Who died that we might live, who lives 
And we shall weep no more. That we with him may reign. 
9100-1 
Copyright, 1898, by Ropext L. Fuercuer. 
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FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


Director of Root’s School of Music, Chicago; Author of “School of Singing,”’ 
** Root's New Course in Voice Culture and Singing for the Female, Voice,” 
“ New Course for the Male Voice,”’ etc., ete. 


My First Success. 


By M. Hanford Veon. 


When I was a child of two, I would 


WAS a born musician. 
spend hours softly touching the keys of the piano, and listening 
with exquisite pleasure to the sounds. My father and grandfather 


before me had been masters of the violin. Memory does not carry 
me back to the time when I began to play on that instrument, nor 
can I remember of being taught the rudiments of music; it seems 
to me I always knew. 

I early felt a preference for the violin over other instruments. 
What is the drudgery of years to most musicians was my early 
pastime. At the age of six my violin was my constant companion. 
It shared my sorrows, cooled my passion, exulted in my triumphs, 
made merry at my mirth; it yielded me a perennial pleasure and 
satisfaction that nothing else could afford. 

I had an aversion to appearing in public, which I could neither 
understand nor overcome. Indeed, 1 did not care to overcome it 
then, and made no effort to do so. Yet I was conscious of my 
power, and, without being vain, I felt all the pride and pleasure 
every true artist must feel in the possession of so great a gift. But 
nothing would induce me to play when more than two or three per- 
sons were present. Once, of an evening, I had tried when the par- 
lor was crowded with guests, and had ignominiously failed, to my 
father's complete disgust, as well as to the surprise of my audience ; 
and, I need hardly add, to my own secret chagrin and sorrow. I 


was seized with a nervous impotency that was a new and awful 


sensation to me. How I dreaded its recurrence no one ever 
guessed, 

I was early left an orphan. 
and my father died when I was but nine years old. 

I was left almost penniless. My father had loved art and re- 
finement, and had lived up to his income, which was small at best, 


leading the orchestra in one 


I do not remember my mother at all 


being derived from teaching and 
of the principal theaters. 

To my father’s satisfaction and peace of s*)nd (for he loved me 
and had my welfare at heart) I was adopted, conditionally, by M 
Faraday, a wealthy merchant, whose daughter lad been my father's 
pupil for several years. 

Louise Faraday was a cultivated musician and a brilliant pianist. 
She had often heard me play, and nothing seemed to delight her 
so much as to play accompaniments for me. My father had been 
such a stern master, always so careful lest something should vitiate 
my taste, that he seldom permitted me to take any part in amateur 
recitals. But on several occasions I had been allowed to spend a 
day with M. Faraday's daughter, who admired me, it must have 
been, because of my ability 

She was nearly fifteen then, fully six years my senior; but as an 
artist I was more than her equal, while she, too, was talented and 
persevering. She was a beautiful girl, with a fine light complexion 
and such a mass of exquisite golden hair. She had, indeed, the 
manners of one accustomed to having every wish gratified, every 
command obeyed; but withal she was a creature of noble and 
generous impulse, kind heart, and sweet, unaffected manners. 
garded her as a queen apart from the rest of humanity, made of a 
finer clay than ordinary mortals 

Of course she divined this, and perhaps it pleased her. 
it was to gratify her that her father had decided to adopt me; for 
there were no ties of kindred between us, and the bonds of art, 
alas! are seldom strong enough to be felt or noticed. 

More than two years-—the happiest years I ever knew or expect to 
know inthis life, at least—I spent in the motherless home of M 
Louise looked after my education ; that is, she engaged 
She exercised a kind of guardianship over me 
No wonder 


I re- 


Certainly 


Faraday. 
teachers for me. 
that was almost motherly in its purity and constancy. 
that I loved her with all the ardor of a sensitive, impetuous, youth 
ful nature. 

Louise had a fine voice, and when she was eighteen she naturally 
enough felt a desire to go abroad to cultivate it. As in everything 
else, she had her own way in this. Two months later she was in 
Italy. Her father had friends there, which made it practicable and 
pleasant for her to go alone. 

She must have missed me. 
passed out of my life with her departure. 
gone a month till she wrote, begging her father to send me too, taking 
it for granted that I should want to go. The advantages there were 
I would astonish the world if I were brought 


As for myself, every ray of sunshine 
But she had hardly been 


so superior, she said. 
out by Professor D——. 

M. Faraday wasa generous man. Whether he felt that it would 
do me good, or whether merely to humor his daughter, I never could 
make out. He told me at once I might go if I wished ; that ke wanted 
me to have every advantage. 

I spent three years in Italy. I had a liberal allowance of money, 
and was enabled to live as luxuriously as I desired. Much of my 
time I spent with Louise. We drove together, we studied together, 
we played together, and, despite the discrepancy in our ages, we 
made love together. We both loved Italy, but we disliked Italian ; 
and no doubt our language drew us still more closely together. 
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Then we spent a year in Paris. Oh! what a happy year it was! 
I had grown tall, and others said I was handsome. One thing I am 
sure of, my ability. I was always diligent in my practice. I was the 
delight and pride of my masters,.and what madt me even happier, 
the joy and pride of Louise. 

One evening when I called on Louise according to appointment, 
to take her to the theater, I found her pale and in tears. 

In a voice trembling with emotion she told me that her father had 
failed in business ; that we were all penniless ; and that we were both 
ordered to go home at once. I tried tocomfort her, and we departed 
the very next day. We arrived in due time, and together we hurried 
to her father’s house. Closed shutters, silence, darkness there. 

I hurriedly questioned the servant. M. Faraday was very ill. 

Worn out with trouble and disappointment, he lay alone in a dark- 
ened chamber, a shadow of his former self. 

“ And you are a poor man, now, Uncle Faraday,” said I, for I had 
always called him Uncle. 

“‘[ shall be soon. Our home and all is to be sold,”’ was the reply 
of the kind-hearted old man, who had been my greatest earthly 
benefactor. 

In a moment I felt that I had emerged from youth to man- 
hood. While he had wealth he had lavished it upon me. Now 
that he had it not, I would restore it unto him. 

I resolved then and there to overcome my weakness, my tendency 
to stage fright, as I regarded it. The use of adversity would be sweet 
to me, whatever it might be to M. Faraday. 

So it is in life. The misfortune that is enough to crush some tem- 
peraments, is the filling out—the maturing—the making of other 
lives. There are great souls who have never guessed their own capac- 
ity, because nothing has ever occurred to develop and prove their 
magnitude—souls that are capable of expanding until they are 
equal to any emergency. 

The next morning I told my guardian to be of good cheer. I hada 
plan, which, if I could carry it out successfully, would save him yet. 
He shook his head mournfully. Evidently he’ appreciated my good 
intentions, but had no faith in my ability because of my want of busi- 
ness experience. 

Not so with Louise: “ Go," she said, “‘ you can do it,*I feel sure.” 
And she kissed me for the first time in her life. 

Oh! the courage, the confidence it gave me! Nothing can ever 
again fire me with such strength as did that first kiss from the girl I 
loved. 

[ Zo be continued. | 


———— 


Critics of Various Colors. 
By Frank Linstow White. 





| CONCLUDED. |] 


is occasionally taken in the spirit in which it is given. Handel’s 
marvelous facility caused him to be much sought after as a 
composer of pieces d’ occasion, One day he and a music-loving parson, 
Mr. Fountagne, were listening to the performance ofa piece of music 
in Marylebone Gardens. Being asked for his opinion, the parson pro- 
nounced the music very poor stuff, not worth listening to. ‘‘ You are 


ge ER, frank criticism, though unpleasant, if felt to be just, 


right, Mr. Fountagne,” said Handel, “it is very poor stuff; I thought 
so myself when I had finished it.” Nor would he accept any 
apologies, but assured the old gentleman that his opinion was as 
correct as it was honest. 

It seems but natural that composers should value the criticism 
which comes from the orchestra; that verdict seems to be a pretty 
safe one to judge by. Singers are perhaps not apt to be always such 
fair critics; their own success ar failure in a work, or the character 
or importance of the part assigned to them, is likely to influence 
their opinion. Unanimous approval, however, greeted “‘ La Nozze di 
Figaro ’’ at its first rehearsal, described by Kelly in his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences."’ Mozart himself was conducting, and when the famous 


song “ Non piii Andrai’’ was reached, Benuci delivered it with great 
effect. When he came to the fine passage, ‘‘ Cherubino, alla vittora, 
alla gloria militar,” which was delivered with all the force of a 
powerful voice, he fairly electrified his hearers. The performers on 
the stage and in the orchestra broke into tumultuous applause: 
“Bravo, bravo, maestro! Viva, viva, grande Mozart!" And the 
little man “acknowledged by repeated gbeisance his thanks for the 
distinguished mark of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him.” 

Rossini appears to have cared precious little for the opinion of any 
one. When “Il Barbiere'’ was hissed down at its first performance 
he simply shrugged his shoulders and went home to enjoy a sound 
sleep. And on the first production of ‘La Gazza Ladra,”’ the 
critics having accused him of violating the rules of musical gram- 
mar: “Well, then,” said he, “reform your grammar; it must be 
that which is defective !'' The same composer's work was also the 
occasion of a merited reproof administered to another one of those 
pedants who judge compositions in this way—by rule. The worthy 
fogy had gone to Cherubini with the news of a “ flagrant fault" dis- 
covered in the familiar ‘ Dal tuo stellato” from Rossini’s “ Mosé in 
Egitto,"’ and consisting of a chromatic progression from F-sharp to 
F-natural. ‘‘ What do you say to that libertine being guilty of such 
an act?" was the excited critic's query. ‘‘ What do I say to it?” 
replied Cherubini; “why, I am only sorry that I was not the perpe- 
trator.”’ 

A similar answer once came from Mozart. He and Kozeluch were 
one day listening to a composition of Haydn's, in which there oc- 
curred some bold modulations which seemed rather strange to Koze- 
luch, and the latter asked Mozart whether he would have written 
them. “I think not,” said Mozart, who was a great admirer both 
of Haydn and his music, “and for this reason: because they would 
not have occurred either to you or to me!"’ A much more severe 
rebuff he administered to a noted Vienese professor who delighted 
in hunting through Haydn's works for proof of the master's want 
of theoretical training. He was not silenced until Mozart said to 
him: “Sir, if you and I were both melted down together we should 
not furnish materials for one Haydn.” Similarly Meyerbeer's ad- 
miration for Mozart was very marked. He was once present at a 
discussion as to the merits of Mozart as a composer. One of those 
present remarked that “certain beauties in Mozart's music had be- 
come stale with age.’ ‘I defy you,”’ said he, “to listen to “ Don 
Giovanni” after the fourth act of the ‘ Huguenots!’"’ But Meyerbeer, 
furious at this clumsy compliment, cried: ‘‘So much the worse, 
then, for the fourth act of the ‘Huguenots.’"’ Beethoven, again, was 
enthusiastic in his praise of Handel, whom he pronounced “the 
greatest composer that ever lived.” A friend once sent him a full 
set of Handel's scores, which reached Beethoven when he lay on 
his dying bed. The volumes were brought in, and the dying man, 
pointing to them, said: ‘There, /Aere is the truth.” And here is a 
pretty bit of complimentary criticism from Cherubini. A certain 
gentleman waited upon him one day with a score, said to be by 
Mehul. The master, after due examination, gave his verdict: “It 
is not Mehul's; it is too bad to be his!" ‘“ Will you believe me,” 
said the visitor, ‘‘if I tell you itis mine?"”’ ‘‘ No!” came the reply, 
‘it is too good to be yours!”’ 

Cherubini’s unsparing criticism was naturally reciprocated when- 
ever opportunity offered, which was not often. It remained for his 
enemy Berlioz to invent a most effectively unpleasant mode of 
criticism. On the first production of “ Ali Baba,” which had been 
composed in a rather weak moment, Cherubini, anxious for his rep- 
utation, took care to have the pit of the “Grand Opera” well 
papered, his Conserva/oire scholars being the clagueur “ deadheads.’’ 
Berlioz went too, and, says he, “towards the end of the first act I 
was so disappointed at not having heard something new that I 
could not restrain myself from muttering loud enough to be heard 
by those around, ‘Twenty francs for an idea!’ In the second act I 
increased my bid — Forty francs for an idea!’ The finale began, 
and the same tame music continued. ‘There,’ I exclaimed, ‘ eighty 
francs‘for an idea!’ The finale over, 1 rose up exclaiming, ‘Ah! 
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my faith, I am not rich enough; I give it up.’ On the same bench 
with me were some young folks— Conservatoire scholars who had 
places there in order to admire usefully their director. They looked 
at me fiercely, and on the following day they did not omit to 
acquaint Cherubini of my insolence. Cherubini was much out- 
raged and annoyed at finding me so horribly ungrateful, and he 
ever afterwards avoided me.’ Cherubini, however, is said to have 
been even more merciless in the criticism of his own work than in 
that of the work of others. He was evidently not fully satisfied of 
the excellence of his own compositions. Some anecdote-collector 
tells us that on one occasion his overture to ‘‘ L’H6tellerie Portu- 
gaise" having been sandwiched in between two pieces by Beet- 
hoven, he said toa friend: ‘See here, what they have done. I’m 
going to appear a very small boy.” 

And in this connection it is of interest, in considering the com- 
poser as his own critic, to note to which of his own works he gave 
the preference. Thus Haydn, after composing the twelve sympho- 
nies for J. P. Salomon's concert, was complimented by the en/re- 
preneur, “ Sir,” said the well-pleased Salomon, “I am strongly of 
opinion that you will never surpass these symphonies." ‘‘ No!” 
answered Papa Haydn, “I never mean to try.’’ It has also been 
said, however, that Haydn's favorite work was the “ Creation.”’ 
“ That,” he is credited with saying, “ will live. In it angels sing, but 
in the ‘Seasons’ only peasants.’’ Again, Bellini, who was very loth 
to express an opinion on his own compositoins, was inveigled into 
indicating his preference by a lady who asked him: “ Supposing 
you were at sea, and you had all your scores with you, and the ship 
were sinking, which———"' ‘ Mademoiselle,” interrupted Bellini, 
hastily, ‘I would risk all to save the ‘Norma!’”’ 

However, composers are not always the best judges of their own 
works, for people as a rule set most value on their weakest points. 
There are probably few who would agree with Meyerbeer in pre- 
ferring ‘‘ L’Africaine’’ to “Les Huguenots" or “Le Prophéte,"’ 
although his own fondness for the first-named opera may perhaps 
be explained by the fact that he touched and retouched the score 
for about seventeen years. Nor can we really explain Handel's 
hesitation as to which of his works was the better—‘ Messiah" or 
“Samson.” Meyerbeer, however, was, nevertheless, aware of the 
merits of the “‘Huguenots.’’ For when Rossini, on hearing a per- 
formance of “ Robert le Diable,” said excitedly to the composer 
“If you can write anything to surpass this, I will dance upon my 
head,” Meyerbeer quietly answered: ‘‘ Well, then, you had better 
soon commence practicing, for | have just composed the fourth act 
of ‘Les Huguenots.’ ”’ 

Royalty has done much to foster and encourage musical art, and 
at times the patron is found to have been also a kind and compe- 
tent critic. When Mozart's “ Il Seraglio " (Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail) was brought out, it won great success with the public, but the 
emperor, Joseph I., said to the composer: ‘My dear Mozart, this is 
too fine for our ears; there are too many noteés.”’ ‘I beg your 
Majesty's pardon, there are just sufficient notes,’ was Mozart's sharp 
rejoinder. The hasty musician subsequently apologized, however, 
and admitted that the criticism was entirely just, for while at work 
upon the opera he had allowed his enthusiasm to carry him away 
Posterity has also indorsed the opinion of the emperor, and the blue 
pencil has been liberally used upon the score of ‘11 Seraglio.”’ 


Musical Criticism. 


By Emil Liebling. 

(Our limited space will not admit of our printing all the good things Mr. Lieb 
ling has recently written on this subject, but we select a few notable points.- 
Ep. V.) 

» * . ¥ 7 . 


[’; is perhaps fair to assume that while a little knowledge is a dan- 


gerous thing, a great deal might prove equally so. Musical criti- 
cism depends very much ygpn the individual likes and dislikes ; 


the receptive faculty of the writer necessarily varies at different times 
the very rendition which at one time delights, may again weary and 
disappoint. It is therefore most always advisable to take a criticism 
with a good deal of allowance. 

The majority of the critics on our daily press labor under the disad- 
vantage of having to write their reviews immediately after the per 
formance, so as to appear in the next morning's issue. Such a notice 
can at best only be regarded as a hurried account of hastily assimi 
lated and half-digested, indistinct impressions. It would be totally 
different were they afforded the necessary time to properly and 
calmly consider the performance or work presented in all its bear 
ings, and thus given the opportunity to furnish a dispassionate review 
of the matter. 
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The personality of the artist in question has a great deal to do with 
the treatment he is apt to receive. Take for 
Paderewski's sacial talents and infinite tact, combining all the de 
lightful elements that go to make up the 
is likely to fare much better than De Pachmann, whose actions if in 


instance a man ol 


‘man of the world,”’ and he 


dulged in by a lesser light would call forth the most unmistakable and 
vigorous protest from the public and critic alike. Other artists again, 
like Joseffy for instance, who, as far as pianistic excellency is con 

cerned, may be classed ors de concours, manifest a personal indiffer 

ence on the concert stage which exerts a chilling influence. D'Albert 
labors under the same temporary disadvantage, which, however, is 
quickly obliterated when both the last-named masters begin to play 
and warm up to their work. 


e€ * * * é t 


It has been the misfortune of those whose genius created a new 
mode of musical thought to be misunderstood, underrated, and unap 
preciated by even those contemporaries from whom a more just esti 
mate might have been expected. Thus Weber speaks of one of 
Beethoven's Symphonies as the work of a madman, Rellstab totally 
misconceives the meaning of Chopin's and Schumann's works, Wag 
ner, that sublimest of egotists, has very littie use for any music outside 
of his own, and Chopin was totally out of touch or sympathy with con 
temporaneous productions; very few of the masters possessed the 
generosity and catholicity evinced by those two comprehensive geni 
uses, Liszt and Mendelssohn, who were ever ready to recognize merit 
in others. Heinrich Heine, who, during a long exile in France, cor 
responded for a number of influential German papers, affects a rhap 
sodical manner in his reviews of Parisian musical happenings which 
deprives them of real value. Other critics, like Richard Pohl for in 
stance, are too near their sun to admit of other stars on their firma 
ment. His writings on Liszt and Wagner are simply adulatory 
incense offered at their shrine 


> > * * « 


The local critic finds it difficult to get away from his surroundings, 
his personal sympathies are supposed to cut no figure in his writings ; 
this beatific attitude is reached by only a few. Often he is abused be 
cause he discriminates and does not fall in line to worship the popu 
lar idol 

It is undeniable that most notices of local performances are 
too laudatory, and hardly ever based on a strict basis of artistic ex 
cellence. 

Very often the public is treated to oracular utterances, which may 
mean a good deal, but are in reality a cloak for ignorance. 


al ’ * 


What the public really wants to read is not a technical criticism, 
abounding in professional terms, but a thoughtful, well-written record 
of the impression which a performance has left on the mind of a per 
son of culture, refinement, and experience. 


% a * + * 


A common error of critics is the desire to instruct. A newspaper 
notice is not intended as a resume from some encyclopedia or musi- 
cal history. Make it short and bright, gentlemen, and you will be 
sure of having your articles read. 
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Some Musical Points in Catechism 
No. 3. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root. 


Form. 





RHYTHMICS—SIMPLE MEASURES, 


HAT is one of the most prominent subjects in the depart- 
W ment of Rhythmics? 
Simple measures. 

How many kinds of simple measures are there ? 

Four. 

What are they called? 

Double Measure, Triple Measure, Quadruple Measure, and Sextu- 
ple Measure. 

Are these measures distinguished from each other by the “ portions 
of time” they take? 

They are not. 

How are they distinguished from each other? 

By the groupings of their beats. 

What is the grouping for double measure ? 

An accented and an unaccented beat. 

What is the grouping that makes triple measure ? 

One accented and two unaccented beats. 

What is the grouping for quadruple measure. 

The first accented, the second unaccented, the third lesser ac- 
cented, and the fourth unaccented. 

What for sextuple measure ? 

The first accented, second and third unaccented, the fourth lesser 
accented, fifth and sixth unaccented. 

When it is desirable to have a figure stand for a simple measure, 
what one is used? 

2 for double measure, 3 for triple, 4 for quadruple, and 6 for sex- 
tuple. 

NOTES. 


What is another prominent topic of Rhythmics? 

Notes. 

How are notes used in music ? 

To represent the different lengths that are required to make 
tones go in measures. 

What are these lengths called ? 

Whole, half, quarter, eighth, sixteenth, thirty-second, etc.; dotted 
whole; dotted half, dotted quarter, dotted eighth, dotted sixteenth, etc.; 
double dotted whole, double dotted half, double dotted quarter, 
double dotted eighth, etc, 

What are the characters called that stand for these lengths ? 

They are called by the same names that the lengths have. 

Are the lengths perceived by the eye or ear? 

The ear. 

Are the notes perceived by the eye or ear ? 

The eye. 

Then how many things do the words whole, half, quarter, eighth, 
etc., name ? 

Two. 

What are they ? 

The different lengths and their signs. 

(Notes also serve to point out the lines and spaces wanted.) 

Are figures ever used to stand for lengths ? 

They are. 

How are they applied? 

2 for a half, 4 for a quarter, 8 for an eighth, etc. 

Are these figures in use to stand for dotted and double dotted 
notes ? 

They are not. 

What is the length called that exactly coincides with the beat in 


a piece of music? 
The beat-note. 





A Question of Songs. 


¢¢] ET me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes 
L its laws,’ said a wiseman, This quotation came to mind not 
long since when reading a letter from Boston in one of our lit- 
erary journals, in which the following songs were given as being the 
kind of ballads that were popular among the tenement-house people 
in that modern Athens, Boston: ‘ The Coal-Shovelers,”’ ‘The Two 
Selected Spooners of the Gang,” “Annie Rooney,” and ‘Maggie 
Murphy's Home.” Incidentally the writer traced the realism of these 
songs to the awakened interest in ‘the other half,” so that even they 
demand photography in poetry. It is rather amusing when such 
statements are made. That poor “other half,” who are simply human 
beings, subject to the ill and the good of those of larger financial op- 
portunities, are given traits that place them in a separate class in nat- 
ural history. This correspondent does not mention that one of the 
most popular ballads of recent years among “the other half,” the one 
most frequently flung on the air by children, little and big, and by or- 
gan-grinders, is ‘‘Sweet Violets."’ The Wagnerian apostle would not 
consider this music, but most of us are able to discover a melody in 
that ballad if we listen with unprejudiced ears, even though we have 
heard it sung hundreds of times through the noses of happy, skipping, 
little tenement-house children. Another of the most popular ballads 
of recent years has been ‘‘ Comrades,” of which one might question 
both the poetry and the music, but certainly one can not question the 
sentiment. Little children not old enough to pronounce the words 
distinctly will gather in groups and sing that over and over and over; 
and is it fanciful to think that the little expressions of affection seen 
during the singing of this song by groups of children are due to the 
sentiment of the ballad? This correspondent goes on to give the titles 
of what he calls the popular ballads: ‘‘ How Polly Burned Her Finger 
on the Stove,” ‘“‘How Pat Magee Swiped Denny in the Eye,"’ and a 
few more equally elegant. It really would be interesting to know 
how often that correspondent had heard songs of that class sung 
spontaneously on the streets of a tenement-house block, for it is the 
popularity of a song where there is no restraint that proves its accept- 
ance. He may have heard them frequently in concert-halls, such as 
abound on the Bowery in New York; but certainly he would not claim 
that this brought them under the head of popular songs, that they were 
the kind of music which the street Arab sang with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, or the song with which little Molly will croon the baby to 
sleep as she sits on the curb with her feet in the gutter. 

Probably the boy or girl who would sing on the street any of the 
songs mentioned would be denominated by the boys and girls of that 
neighborhood as “‘tough.’’ He would be found to be the boy who 
had no regard for the property of his neighbor, probably even that of 
his own family, and who was a veritable Ishmael. It is a tremendous 
mistake for people of intelligence to separate classes under the head 
of poor and rich. Wealth abounds in tenement-houses. Rich men, 
rich even in the present interpretation of that word, live in tenement- 
houses in a few rooms, though they own more than one house on the 
block and are receiving ten and twelve percent returns on their capi- 
tal. Intelligence and even profound ambition are not strangers 
where dirt, disorder, and vulgarity are their neighbors, and it is quite 
safe to say that a hundred half-grown boys and girls could be found 
in any given neighborhood who will sing ‘Sweet Violets’’ and 
“Comrades” and such ballads with great enthusiasm, who will abso- 
lutely not know that there is such a song published as ‘How Polly 
Burned Her Finger on the Stove.” All such articles, written in such 
journals, give false ideas and put further off the end for which every 
intelligent man and woman is hoping—that is, the day when the two 
halves of society will understand and appreciate each other, know 
each other. The likeness between the two ends of society is not 
always flattering. They show a common kinship very much oftener 
than either the social or literary snob is willing to admit. What we 
need is to take care, when we attempt to photograph the poor for the 
rich or the rich for the poor, that we know our subject as a whole, not 











as a fragment. Arousing contempt or animosity in the breast of 
either class does not tend to the development of patriotism.—Chris- 
tian Union. 
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Who Wrote Them? 


T has long been notorious that the musical world is ungrateful 
| —possibly because it is a portion of the republic of letters 
Nothing: can better illustrate the ingratitude of this portion Of 
our body politic than to stop some person who may be singing a 
popular song or hymn, and ask the singer if he knows the name 
of the author. Almost invariably the answer will come,‘‘ No, I 
don’t,”’ and in some cases the manner of the reply indicates that the 
answer might be continued to ‘‘I don’t care either.” 

Take, for instance, that Sunday-school song that has probably 
been sung in almost every tongue or dialect to the speakers of which 
the ministers of the gospel have ever had access, ‘‘ Shall We Gather 
at the River?"’ How many of the millions who have sung and still 
sing it know the name of the author, the Rev. Robert Lowry? Who 
among the singers can tell us from whose pen that great popular 
song of faith and hope, ‘‘ The Sweet By and By,” emanated? Living 
in comparative obscurity in an Illinois town is the author, Dr. 5. F. 
Bennett, while his creation has reached the confines of the known 
world. Who can tell us the name of the author of “I Need Thee 
Every Hour’? or of that hymn that has comforted many a sad and 
bleeding heart when consigning to the cold, dark grave the mortal 
dust of some dearly loved one, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus’? 
Even such a grand pzan as ‘ ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” has never 
connected with it, in the mind of the singer, the name of the writer ; 
and it is true, unless the hymn is called by the author's name, as, for 
instance, Bishop Heber's “‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,”’ the 
productions might as well be anonymous. This hymn is generally 
spoken of as “ Heber’s Hymn”; hence people know more of the 
author than would otherwise be the case. The long meter Doxology 
is another instance. Passing from sacred to profane songs, we will 
remark that it is only a week or so ago since we saw in a paper 
which poses as a marvel of accuracy—on which the entire editorial 
staff are supposed to be purists—the remarkable statement that the 
American patriotic song, “‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” was written 
by Philip Barton Key! Shades of Mozart, Mendelssohn, or of John 
Smith ! what is fame ?—/reséo. 








Famous Violinists. 


By Fulia C. Allen, Mus. Bac. 
XI. 


Joachim. 


HE reader will readily perceive that in attempting to sketch the 
T violinists who are now before the public, the writer has no easy 

task. It requires a little courage to praise or criticise artists 
whose playing is familiar to the majority of our readers, while in 
writing of the virtuosi of a past century such embarrassment is hap- 
pily absent. 

It is conceded, however, by the most erudite critics, that to Joseph 
Joachim must be yielded the foremost place among living violinists. 
Idolized by his pupils, revered by the musical profession throughout 
the world, he stands before the public not only a virtuoso, but a 
thorough musician as well. joachim was born at Pressburg in 1831, 
and so early showed his musical bent that at the age of seven he 
made his first appearance in public, after two years’ previous study. 
His progress was rapid, and when he had attained his twelfth birth- 
day he was considered an accomplished violinist. His musical 
education was obtained at Leipsic, then under the direction of Men- 
delssohn. Here he had not only the advantage of studying with the 
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great composer, but pursued his violin course with the incomparable 
David. 

His career here was highly successful, and his playing at the 
Gewandhaus Concerts roused an enthusiasm which is rarely excited 
byso youngaboy. He remained there until 1850, playing with David 
in the Gewandhaus orchestra. Meanwhile, following the ‘advice of 
Mendelssohn, he went to London, making his dédu¢ there in 1844. 
Meeting with instant recognition as a great artist, he repeated his 
visit, and since 1847 has filled anual concert engagements in 
England, notably the Monday“ Pops."" In 1877 the University of 
Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Music. 

Joachim is director of the Berlin Hoch Schule and is a very popular 
teacher. Many of our American concert players have studied with 
him; among them Miss Maud Powell, Miss Geraldine Morgan, etc. 
He adheres rigidly to the severely classical school, and interprets 
Bach and Beethoven as no one else does. His world-famous string 
quartet is unequaled, and by many it is claimed that Joachim’s quar- 
tet work excels his solo playing. However, his playing of the 
““Chaconne,” from Bach's solo sonatas, is matchless. 

He has composed much, and in a most musicianly manner, but 
his compositions are seldom heard, in this country at least, with the 
exception of his transcription of the Brahms “ Hungarian Dances.” 
Joachim’s whole life has been devoted to the uplifting of his art, and 
he has never descended to anything approaching superficiality or 
petty striving after mere popularity. 





The Quartet’s Anthem. 


By S. W. Foss. 


Oh, yes, I heerd the anthem sung by thet big church quartet 

My wife she raved about it, but I kep’ my own mouth shet. 

** No sweeter song,” she sed, “tis sung by any angel’s lip;”’ 

An’ I sot still an’ heerd her talk, an’ never raised a yip. 

The absence of idees wuz drowned in plenteousness of voice. 

What strict economy of words, an’ extravagance of noise! 

For they were stingy of their words and generous of their strains, 

An’ they were spendthrifts of their lungs an’ misers of their brains. 

An’ they call this mighty music! ‘Taint for me to say it’s not; 

But I think music’s better w’en it’s slightly mixed with thought. 

I think yer lungs give forth to men a more inspirin’ strain 

If they first have made connection with the ingine of yer brain. 

W’en Maria rocked our boy to sleep an’ sung her baby-song, 

That quiet Sabbath evenin’ with the shadders growin’ long, 

‘“*The music of that baby-song,” sez I to her, sez I, 

** It beats yer quartet anthem out, an’ knocks the thing sky-high! ” 
— Yankee Blade. 





An Old Story Worth Repeating. 


HEN Sontag began her career she was hissed off the stage 

at Vienna by the friends of her rival, Amelia Steininger, 

who had begun to decline through dissipation. 
passed, and one day Sontag was riding in Berlin, when she saw a 
child leading a blind woman. ‘Come here, my child! Who is that 
you are leading by the hand?’ “ That's my mother, Amelia Stein- 
inger. She used to be a great singer, but she lost her voice, and she 
cried so much about it that she lost her eyesight.” 
to her,”’ said Sontag, “and tell her an old acquaintance will call this 
afternoon.” 

The next week, in Berlin, a vast assemblage gathered at the bene- 
fit for that poor, blind woman, and it was said that Sontag sang that 
night as she had never sung before. She engaged a skilled oculist, 
who in vain tried to give eyesight to the poor woman, ‘and until the 
day of Steininger’s death, Sontag took care of her, and her daughter 
after her. This is what a queen of song did for her enemy. 


Years 


“Give my love 
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WITH this VisiTorR begins its twenty-second 
volume. We hope and expect to make it one 
of the most helpful and entertaining of them 
all. While retaining all our old friends we 
hope to welcome many new ones to our list 
of subscribers. 


THe new Wagner school of Bayreuth has 
opened with twenty-two pupils, who are being 
instructed in the Wagnerian mysteries by 
the conductor and the celebrated prima donna 
Marianne Brandt. The best of the students 
will eventually form the nucleus of the com- 
pany at the Bayreuth operatic performances. 


WE call special attention to the proposition 
of our publishers, as announced on the first 
page of this Vistror. While the VisrTor is well 
worth the full price asked for it, we are quite 
ready to make suitable compensation to our 
friends who are willing to work for it in the 
way of obtaining new subscribers. Read the 
first page carefully. 

READER, do you want anything in the way 
of music books, or instruments, or any kind 
of books, or anything else, no matter what it 
may be? Read the announcement on the first 
page of the Visrror. If you do not see any- 
thing there you want, and want something, 
write to our publishers and tell them what it 
is, and they will put you in a way to get it 


easily. 


WE hold forth in another column on the sub- 
ject of the real things of music. We do not 
mean to decry technical instruction; we can 
not get along without it. All mental as well 
as spiritual things must rest for support on 
physical and material things, as the heavens 
could not exist without the earth. The trouble 


is we are apt to overdo the thing, and consider 
the outside to be the all of it, 
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One of the most frequently quoted fpoems 
of late has been Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the 
Bar.”’ This is the way the first verse looks in 
the picturesque language of Wales: 

Hwyr-ddydd, a seren nawn, 
Ac un glir wys i mi, 


A’r bar na fydded vn gwynfanus iawn. 
Pan allan af i’r Ili. 





IN these days when theology is getting such 
an overhauling, choir singers should insist on 
having the word “ unregenerate ”’ quite clearly 
defined. There seems to be a doubt about it, 
as shown in the answer given by a little boy to 
his Sunday-school teacher who asked him, 
‘*Who are meant by the ‘unregenerate’?”’ 
**I dunno, ma’m, I ’spect it means the folks in 
the choir.” 

Ir seems to be quite clearly proven that the 
charges of unfairness and misrepresentation on 
the part of the composer DeKoven are un- 
founded, as we supposed them to be when they 
were first made. It is easy to make charges 
against a person; it is another thing to prove 
them. A mean feature of it all is that some 
of the papers that gave prominence to the lie, 
hid the truth by putting it in small type in an 
out-of-the-way corner. Others have not print- 
ed the facts at all. 


Our Delsartian friends seem to be going to 
extremes in their teaching and practice just 
now, as illustrated in the following dialogue 
between two little children: 

Nellie: ‘* Well, I’ve seen all I want to of 
this Delsarte business.” 

Johnnie: ‘* What is the Delsarte business ?” 

Nellie: ‘‘I don’t know; but there is a 
lady in there calling on mamma who says she 
teaches it. It takes her five minutes to sit 
down.”’ 

Mr. F, W. WoDELL, whoseadmirable article 
on the voice we print in this Visitor, is a 
successful teacher in Rochester, N. Y. He 
was a pupil of F. W. Root, of Chicago, with 
whose work our readers are familiar, and 
whose portrait appears in this number of our 
paper. Mr. Wodell, besides his private teach- 
ing, directs the Melourgia Society, and St. 
Luke’s choir of his city,and the Brookport 
Philharmonic Society. Altogether he is quite 
a busy man. 


‘““Root’s New Course IN VOICE-CULTURE 
AND SINGING,” which is Mr. Frederic W. 
Root’s plan for systematizing voice-culture, is 
meeting with large success. From each sum- 
mer’s session of the Silver Lake Normal, and 
from his Chicago School, the work goes forth 
in the hands of influential teachers, Many 
seminaries have adopted it, and many individ- 
ual students throughout the country are profit- 
ing by it to improve their voices. By means 
of it, class vocal-culture has been introduced 
in several important places. 

The exercises in the“ New Course ” are 
mostly those used by the best teachers of Eu- 
rope and America; it is only the grading, the 
preparatory steps, and the clear explanations, 
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together with certain educational devices, that 
are peculiar to this work, 

But these things give it a distinctive charac- 
ter, quite unlike anything else that has ap- 
peared, and secure for it the honor of being 
the first vocal text-book according to educa- 
tional m:thods which has appeared. 





Our English musicians make a great deal of 
degrees, gowns, hoods, etc. Titles are in great 
demand, so much so that unprincipled men 
are profiting by the fact, and are selling diplo- 
mas and ‘* Mus. Doc.” degrees to all comers 
who put up the requisite number of guineas. 
On this subject a London Punch of late date 
has the following: 

““ Humbugs will always ape their betters, 

Fools fancy the alphabet brings them fame ; 
But you don’t become a man of letters 
By tacking the letters after your name 


One suffix only the fact expresses, 
And that’s an A and a couple of 8’s!"” 





AN exchange tells of a feature of reform 
which is being experimented with in some 
prison in Pennsylvania, We are told that the 
orchestra consists of 309 performers, and they 
give concerts nightly. All the convicts are 
taught to play some kind of instrument, 
the least musically inclined being allotted to 
the cymbals, triangle, or drum. The perform- 
ers are each ensconced in his own little box, 
and they are unable to see one another. The 
conductor is elevated on a high platform and 
has all his players in view, and they can, of 
course, see his baton, What sort of music 
this queer orchestra produces we are unable to 
say. This idea is a very practical application 
of the wisdom implied in Congreve’s oft- 
quoted dictum as to 


“‘Music has charms to soothe the savage breast.” 





Ir is quite evident from the following that 
the judgment of examiners and critics is not 
always exact. We all recall how diverse were 
the opinions of other musicians concerning the 
work of Beethoven, and other lesser hghts like 
Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, etc. The 
following is apropos. It is a report of the 
examiner of the Royal College of Music in 
1833. ‘Sept. 26, 1833. Miss Charlotte Dolby, 


aged 13, examined by Signor Crivelli for voice,- 


who recommends her not to make it a princi- 
pal study.” And here, also, is a point worth 
considering: Miss Dolby, who afterward be- 
came the celebrated Madam Sainton, was wont 
to declare that she gained far less knowledge 
of her art at school than in singing in the 
semi-chorus at the Ancient Concerts, where 
she heard Malibran, Rubini, Brahm, Grisi, 
Caradori, Tamburini, and other great artists. 

A point we have always contended for is 
here borne out by the facts in the case above 
mentioned. An essential part of a thorough 
education can only be obtained by Acaring the 
best music and musicians. It is better to have 
a certain number of lessons, coupled with the 
performance of standard works by acknowl- 
edged artists, than to have any number of 
lessons and no such examples. Therefore our 




















music-teachers and schools should give their 
pupils an opportunity to attend high-class per- 
formances, and insist upon their doing so. 





Thinking in Music. 


It is the old, old story. The whirligig of 
time brings round again as regularly as it 
brings round a new month, or anew year, the 
inevitable need of combatting the bad habits 
and false methods of teaching music, the study- 
ing of it, and the playing or singing of it. 

Total depravity, both in morals and in ma- 
sic, crops out in each new generation. Does 
the race improve with each mew crop of hu- 
manity? It does not seem’so to the music- 
teacher, who, after having worked himself to 
death, almost, eradicating the false notions, 
and straightening the crooked ways of his 
pupil, finds that he has it all to do over again 
when the pupil’s children present themselves 
to him for musical guidance and instruction. 

We have been led to this line of thought by 
some recent performances which left the im- 
pression upon our mind that the teaching and 
the acquirement were both directed to the 
performance of the mere notes and measure of 
the music, the outsides of it, and not to what 
our good friend Harding rightly calls the real 
things of music. 

Hitting the right notes, whether with voice 
or hand, does not constitute music, or make a 
musician. A Dago with a hurdy-gurdy can do 
that. A twenty-five-cent music box that goes 
with a crank can do that. 

Is it much of a business that only makes one 
the equal of a hand-organ? Is one doing 
profitable work when the only result is one of 
mechanical agility or accuracy? -Is there not 
something better than all this? Is music all 
husks and no corn; all shell and no meat? Is 
it like a modiste’s dummy, all dress and no 
real, live, pulsating humanity inside? All 
jug and no lager? All bottle and no wine? 

Pshaw! The gilded dome on Boston State- 
House is as much the genius and wisdom of the 
State, as is notation of the tones, and the mere 
playing or singing, the principal thing in music. 

A teacher of much experience, in a late arti- 
cle discussing the different phases of this sub- 
ject, incidentally touches upon it in these 
words: The right expression in music consists 
in placing a musical phrase before the ear with 
the purity of its meaning. The moment you 
give a name to the note you lose it. You will 
understand better if you do not think of a, b, 
c, or, what is the same, do, re, mi, etc. Your 
expression will be of a higher order if you con- 
sider these notes as pure musical sounds, and 
try to understand what was the meaning of the 
composer in his melody. Herein lies the se- 
crets of musical composition, and I can cer- 
tainly assure you that the reason why ignorant 
singers have more expression than well-edu- 
cated instrumentalists and virtuosos of all 
kinds is because, that for this class of singers 
the names of the notes are forgotten and re- 
placed by verse more or less good. They have 
liberty with the musical sounds without think- 
ing of their scientific meanings. 





All this is true. But while we are not ready 
to go to the length of discarding the use of 
pitch and syllable names in study, we do be- 
lieve in the idea of thinking music, and this 
can be brought about by intelligent teaching 
of the right use of signs, and their application 
to the real things of music. 





A Plain Talk to Young Com- 


posers. 


If composers who complain of the want of 
appreciation on the part of publishers would 
be content to write less pretentious and more 
practical pieces, the reason for their complaints 
would cease. 

The young theologian tackles, without hes- 
itation, subjects which older and more expe- 
rienced men approach in fear and trembling 
after long years of study and experience. So 
the young composer of the present day so 
soon as he has a few chords at command dashes 
off sonatas, symphonies, operas, and pieces in 
all the higher forms of composition as readily 
as rolling off a log, and with all the self-suffi- 
ciency of a “little tin god on wheels.” 

One of these remarked to us, a while ago, 
that if he chose, he could reel off ‘‘ Sweet Vio- 
lets”? and “ Annie Rooneys” by the yard, 
but that he only wrote classic music! Great 
Scott ! 

Now, all this does not, by any means, im- 
ply that our young composer should not study 
the higher forms of musical composition. Of 
course he should, and understand them thor- 
oughly. But he should also know and under- 
stand something else, and that is, that writing 
in classic forms does not make classic music. 
He should also know that it is better, and 
more useful, #of to put the fodder too high in 
the rack. It would be well for such to remem- 
ber also that the greatest and best men have 
always clothed the ideas that have been of 
most use to mankind in comparatively simple 
forms, Complexity is no indication of genius. 
As one writer has well said: 
to grasp opportunities for useful work by writ- 
ing upon a scale too ambitious for ordinary 
purposes. 

Our young composers of the day are very 
much like the newly married people of the 
present age. The young housekeepers are not 
content to begin in an humble way, as their 
parents did, and work up, but must begin 
where the fortunate management of their pro- 
genitors ends, in ease and luxury. So our mod- 
ern composer is very much inclined to begin 
where Beethoven left off, instead of following 
very humbly, and afar off, the whole career of 
It is better to do a less 


Composers fail 


the illustrious master. 
pretentious piece of work well, than to make a 
mess of more ambitious things. 

We must creep before we can walk. The 
mind, in its development, follows a course of 
training analogous to that of the body. Why 
not walk slowly and safely up the hill of Par- 
nassus instead of trying to jump at once to its 
top? But then this latter method has its ben- 
efits to the public at large, for if we persist in 
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it, we shall succeed in breaking our necks, and 
by so doing we shall perform a use to the 
world which can not fail to be appreciated. 





City Notes. 


Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson sang at the 
Apollo Club Concert, Boston, Tuesday even- 
ing, November 22. 
prano part in the “ Messiah ” at a recent con- 
cert in Washington, D. C. 


She also sang the so- 


Mr. R. P. Southard has recently been ap- 
pointed chorusmaster at the Lutheran Church 
on Elm street near Ninth street. 


Louis C. Elson is on the circuit again. He 
gave a lecture last month before the Ladies’ 
Musical Club of this city, and will give two 
lectures at the College of Music in February. 


The Saturday Evening Concerts of the Col- 
lege of Music have not as yet attracted the 
audiences they deserve. The attendance has 


been fair. 


Miss Rosalia Smith, of this city, who cap- 
tured the Znguirer prize for the best song, 
awhile ago, has composed a very effective 


** Salutaris,’’ which will soon be published by 
The John Church Co. 
Mr. J. H. Fillmore, of Fillmore Bros., lost 


his child by death last month. The event oc- 
curred while we were absent at the East, called 
there by a death in our own family. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fillmore have our most heartfelt sympa- 


thy. 


Nearly all city churches observed Christmas 
Churches of 
all denominations are giving more and more 
thought to the observance of the Church Fes- 
tival days, and of course music is made to take 


with elaborate musical services. 


the most prominent part. 


D, Wilson, a prominent western teacher and 
an old-time friend of the Editor, spent a few 
days in the city last month as the guest of Mr. 
). H. Fillmore, 
hold a summer school next season. He 
be assisted by W. H. 
O., and others. 


Mr. Wilson is planning to 
will 
Pontius, of Mansfield, 


The Westwood Choral Society is doing good 
work under Andrew Nembach’s direction. It 
has begun its series of concerts for the season. 
The first, given last month, included the fol- 
lowing numbers : 
Rheinberger ; Schumann’s Gypsy Life ; 


” 


choral “Harold,” by 
“In- 
** Daybreak,”’ by 


flanimatus,’’ Rossini, and 


Alfred Gaul. 


Mr. Blumenschein not only directs the re- 
hearsals of the May Festival Society Monday 
evenings, but holds a reading class every 
Thursday evening, free to all, at which he 
gives brief talks on the work in ‘hand, and 
gives special excrcises to help to a better un- 
derstanding of it. He can tell a good story 


also. 


The “St. Paul” special service at the Mt. 
Auburn Presbyterian Church, under the mu- 
sical direction of Mr. E. W. Glover, was a 
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great advancé upon the previous one in every 
The music was more enjoyable, and 
The Christ- 
mas service, ‘‘ The Messiah,” takes place after 


respect. 


the work much better performed. 


these columns are closed for the month. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Miss 
Clara Baur, directress, has begun its annual 
Rite Concerts,” the first of which 
was given on the evening of December 16. 


** Scottish 


The weather was not inviting, but the per- 
formance was heartily enjoyed, and all who 
braved the elements to be present on this occa- 
Not the weather, but a 
previous engagement kept us from being pres- 


siom were well paid. 


ent, but our representative gave a most flatter- 
ing account of the concert, ‘* which was most 
excellent in every particular.”” The next con- 


cert is to be given January 27. 


Mr. E. W. Glover’s Choral Society at Delhi, 
is progressing favorably. A concert is on the 
tapis, but not so much so as to enable us to 
Mr. Glover is evi- 
dently more anxious to instruct and benefit his 
class than he is to exhibit them at a concert. 
He is right in refusing to do this latter until a 
certain standard in the course of study has 


give particulars just now. 


been attained. The angelic frame of mind in 
which we tind him each morning after visiting 
Delhi is due to his having to wait for the train 
to the city, which is nearly always behind time. 
He could get in lots of practice down there in 
the station if he would only take a piano 


along! 

Mr. Geo. Schneider’s concert of December 
10 was especially enjoyable, and notable as 
well for the production of the Brahms Sonata, 


Op. 5: 
more interesting by a brief talk about Brahms 


Mr. Schneider made the occasion still 


and his work, referring to the youth of the 
composer at the time of the writing of the work, 
and of Schumann’s quick appreciation and 
Mr. 


Schneider’s recitations for January will be as 


criticism of the man and his composition. 


follows: 


VII. January 14, 1898. Beethoven—Sonata, Op. 2, 
No. 3, C major; Reinhold—Novelletten, Op. 28, Nos. 
1, 4, 5, 6, 8; Schumann—Variations, Op. 1; Schubert 

Sonata, Op. 122, E-flat major. 


VIII. January 28, 1893. Mendelssohn—Prelude and 


Fugue, Op. 35, No.1; Winterberger—Sketches to 
Goethe's “ Faust”; Op. 37; No. 1, Mephistopheles ; 
No. 2, At the Cathedral; No. 3, Faust and Marga 
rethe; Op. 38; Nos. 1 and 2, Garden Scene; No. 3, 


Gretcher before the Mater Dolorosa; Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 2, Nu. 2, A major; Schumann—“ Kreis 
leriana,’’ Op. 16. 

Mr. R, P. Southard, formerly of the College 
of Music, but 
Pike’s Opera-House, gave a pupils’ concert at 
Miller’s Warerooms on the evening of Decem- 


who now has a music-room in 


ber 9. He has some very promising pupils. 
One of them, Miss Julia Young, has already 
made a most favorable impression. Miss Young 
sang at the Work-House recently at a musical 
and literary entertainment given for the benefit 
of the inmates, where she was most enthusias- 
tically received. At these concerts there are 
others besides the inmates, and it is quite a test 
of one’s ability to perform there. Miss Young 
has every reason to be proud of her reception 
and success. At the pupils’ concert above:re- 


ferred to, all did well and reflected much credit 





upon their instructor. Miss Fridman’s voice 
pleased us very much. Miss Jantz, contralto, 
Miss Smith, soprano, shared in the honors of 
the occasion. 


The Apollo Concert of December 1, which 
was the first of the eleventh season, was, in 
many respects, one of the best ever given by 
the Club. The second part of the program 
gave more general satisfaction than did the 
first, which consisted of the Cantata of ‘‘ The 
Crusaders,’’ by Gade. Weare not of those who 
feel justified in criticising a first performance 
of a work of this magnitude. Often the fault, 
if there be one, is in the listener rather than in 
the work itself; one can hardly grasp the scope 
and meaning of this grade of composition at 
one hearing. The work is quite dramatic, and 
it seems tous that it is more fitted for dra- 
matic action and stage accessories than for the 
conventional cantata style of performance. 
This was especially noticeable in the second 
part of the cantata, which might be called 
“The Temptation.” Miss DeVere did not 
give the best conceivable) interpretation of 
Armida, either where she instructs the spirits 
of darkness how to display their charms so as to 
** fetch’? Mr. Lemon, or where she herself holds 
out to him ‘ each delight that she can offer.” 
We have never been much impressed with Miss 
DeVere’s singing, and less so at this time than 
ever before. Mr. Lemon held his own and 
would not give in, and got to Jerusalem o, k. 
at last with the rest of the Crusaders. The 
second part of the program was almost perfect. 
The Pilgrim’s Chorus from “ Tannhauser ”’ was 
never better sung, The men’s chorus, in its 
present development, will hold its own with 
any other similar organization anywhere. Dr. 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, who was with us 
at this concert, was very much impressed with 
the singing of this chorus, and in fact with all 
the work of theevening. The difference in the 
reception by the audience, which, though very 
large, was a select one, of the first"and second 
parts of the program is a fair indication of 
what is wanted in concerts of this kind. The 
next Apollo Concert will be given Thursday 
evening, February 9. 


** Wake, O My Soul,” Christmas Anthem, by 
Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, Dayton, O., al- 
though issued but a week previous to Christ- 
mas, was considered such a fine anthem as to 
be used by many of our prominent choir-lead- 
ers, among them the following: Mr. E. W. 
Glover, Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church; Mr. 
Chas. Graninger, Second Presbyterian Church ; 
Mr. John Beale, St. Paul’s M. E. Church; Mr. 
D. P. Hyatt, Hartwell Presbyterian Church ; 
Mr. G. L. Vattier, Union M. E, Church; Mr 
W. T. Porter, Mt. Auburn Baptist Church ; 
Miss Ella Purdy, Walnut Hills Presbyterian 
Church; Mr. Clarence Eddy, First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, and others. Organists and 
choir-leaders will do well to make a note of 
this for their next Christmas service. 





> 


Minnie Hauk is doing better abroad than 
she did in her last tour in America. In Switz- 
erland she met with marked success in “ Car- 
men” and “* Mignon.” 
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Music and 
Musicians. 


Pupils of Mr. Sims Reeves, at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, London, are to pay six 
guineas each for twelve half-hour lessons. 


'L’Argot Musical is the title of a slang dic- 
tionary relating to music, compiled by M, Emile 
Gouget,and published by Fischbacher, of Paris. 


Mr. Plunket Green, a very popular English 
basso, is about to enter upon an American sea- 
son under the direction of Mr. Morris Reno, 
of New York, 


Hamish McCunn, the young Scottish com- 
poser, is engaged to write an opera for the 
Carl Rosa Company. Mr. Joseph Bennett will 
furnish the libretto. 


Mr. H. F. Cowen has written an opera 
founded on Ouida’s famous novel “ Signa.” 
It has been prepared for the Italian stage, and 
will receive its first :epresentation at Genoa. 


Mr. Geo. Henschel, for whom our pub- 
lishers have just issued a song and a duet, 
has formed a choir to be used in connevtion 
with his London Symphony Orchestra. It 
makes its first appearance February 2 in Mo- 
zart’s ‘* Ave Maria ’’ and Mendelssohn’s ** Hear 
My Prayer.”’ 

Mr. Geo. W. Chadwick, composer of the 
**World’s Fair Ode,” has made another marked 
success in the setting of an old hymn, “ Phe- 
nix Expirans,” found in Archbishop Trench’s 
collection of sacred Latin poetry, But the 
poetry is far from sacred, unless it be sacred to 
love, for it is quite amatory. The music is 
said to be most excellent in every respect. 


Mr. Xaver Scharwenka has completed his 
opera ‘‘ Mataswintha,” parts of which have 
been heard in New York in concert, and its 
first production will take place in Munich in 
the fall of 1793. Miss Felicia Kaschoska, who 
sang for several seasons at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, has been selected by the com- 
pany to create the title role, and is at present 
studying the part with Mr, Scharwenka. 


Poor M. Paderewski, says Zhe Globe, was 
nearly overwhelmed at the close of a recent 
concert in London by the hysterical admira- 
tion of the fair ladies who had listened to him. 
One lady, indeed, who was seated near him, 
literally fell upon her face at his feet and pros- 
trated herself before him. What can be done 
with such people? M. Paderewski deserves 
protection, and he ought to have it. Would he 
consent to have a notice board fixed above his 
head—‘ Do not kiss the pianist ; he is a bash- 
ful man,” or would he rather have himself and 
his piano surrounded by a chevaux de frise ? 





Our publishers have sent out a large number 
of copies of their Musicians’ Diary for 1893, 
but as the list they have may not contain the 
names of all our teacher friends and subscrib- 
ers, they will be pleased to mail a copy to any 
such who have not already received one. 











Here and There. 


Eugene D’Albert has been busily engaged 
in writing a string quartet, which it is intended 
to produce in Berlin, under the direction of 
Joachim. 

Colonel Mapleson used jokingly to say that 
the male members of his chorus returned to 
Sicily at the close of each season and set up as 
bandits till again wanted. His daughter-in- 
law, Madame Schirmer-Mapleson, being on an 
excursion to Mount Olympus, fell into the 
hands of brigands, at the head of whom she 
recognized the chef de clague of the Pera Opera- 
House. 

Dr. H. R. Palmer, who for quite a number 
of years has been living in New York City, has 
recently purchased a plot of ground on High- 
land avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. It is on high 
ground, and commands a fine view of the Hud- 
son. He expects to build in the spring. 

Mr. T. P. Westendorf is making a great 
success in his management of the State Reform 
School at Chehalis, Washington. He has the 
happy faculty of interesting boys, and by his 
musical ability, coupled with a happy disposi- 
tion, tact, and a love for the work, he has won 
the regard and respect of the boys. Mr. W. 
and the boys gave a concert recently, which 
was a surprise to the people of the town. A 
local paper says of the school as at present con- 
ducted: “It gives a better return for the 
money invested than any institution supported 
by public money in the State. We venture 
the assertion that no free public school is do- 
ing as good work, and with as good results as 
this institution.” This is praise indeed. Mr. 
W. depends largely upon music to get hold of 
his boys with, and his success at Chehalis, and 
elsewhere, is but another proof of the human- 
izing and softening influence of “ the concord 
of sweet sounds.” 





Find Them. 


HIDDEN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


1. What sharp eyes that peddler has! 

2. I suppose that Flora will furnish music, 
or Nettie, it makes no difference which. 

3. Flora will sing if Lute will turn her music. 

4. I do hope she will not sing Johnnie 
Morgan ; that seems a favorite with her. 

5. Here is the turban Joe is going to wear 
in the Turkish scene. 

6. The committee desired that I should help 
—I, an old lady, whose voice has seen its best 
days! 

7. Here is some music I found, rammaging 
over some old papers. MARy Brown, 





Edward L. Cranmer. 


Singers are always interested to know some- 
thing about those whose music they have 
used. Mr. Cranmer, with whose anthems and 
songs our readers are familiar, is one of those 
young composers who, in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances in earlier life, has made for him- 
self an enviable reputation. He is what may 
be called a self-taught musician, having taken 
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but a very few lessons from regular teachers. 
His indomitable will, pluck, and persever- 
ance has supplied the place of outside help, 
and his keen sense of the fitness of things and 
his powers of observation have been his 
teachers. 

My. Cranmer has just entered his fourth 
year as organist and choirmaster of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Jersey City, where he 
also directs the music of the Sunday-School. 
The Visiror commends the example of Mr. 
Cranmer in this latter aspect, as organists and 
choir directors, as a rule, shun this work, con- 
sidering it quite beneath them. 

As we have remarked above, Mr. Cranmer’s 
instruction from regular music-teachers has 
been very limited. His instruction consisted 
of one-half term on an old Mason & Hamlin 
melodeon when but nine years old, bought 
by money earned lighting street-lamps. He 
learned his trade, tuning and repairing pianos, 
at the old stand of the Bradbury Piano Com- 
pany, Broome and Crosby streets, New York. 
It was there he picked up considerable knowl- 
edge and profited by it. He is a member of 
the New York Musical Union, and also leader 
of an orchestra in Jersey City, and numbers 
among. hjs patrons some of the wealthiest fam- 
ilies of that city. Mr. 
favorite in musical circles in Jersey City, has a 
very gifted daughter, who is the solo mezzo- 
soprano in his church quartet, and has appeared 


Cranmer, who is a 


successfully in concert. The following is a par- 
tial list of Mr. Cranmer’s 
‘Love Divine,’’ “Just as I Am,” “ Praise 
the Lord,” Benedic Anima; ‘* When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” “O, 
Sing Unto the Lord,” cantate Domino; “ It 
Isa Good Thing to Give Thanks,” Bonum 
Est; ‘* Behold, O God, Our Shield,” *‘ Great 
Is the Lord,” “O Lord, Most Merciful,” 
‘Christmas Anthem, Nos. 1, 2 and 3,” ‘‘ The 
Angels’ Song” (Christmas), ‘‘O, Praise the 
Lord,” “* Bless the Lord, O My Soul,” “* Come 
Thou Fount,” ‘“‘Why Seek Ye the Living 
Among the Dead?” (Easter), ‘‘ Lift Up 
Your Heads,” “Who is Among You?” 
Thanksgiving Anthem, “ Jubilate 
** My Soul Doth Magnify,” Magnificat; ‘ In- 
cline Thine Ear,” “ When All Thy Mercies, 
O My God,” solo and duet for S. and A.; 
“Jesus, Merciful and Mild,’ His 
Christmas Anthem No. 1 has had a larger sale 
than any other similar composition. Other 
compositions are now in press and will shortly 


appear. 


compositions : 


soprano solo; 


Deo;” 


solo. 





> 


[This was written when it was expected that 
Paderewski was to visit America last fall. It 
is not 4ess apropos to his present visit.] 
reaerewski, Paderewski, with your wealth of old 

gold hair, 
And your ewski, euski, offski, and your nonchalance 
of air, 

You will come again in autumn 

For our dollars. Though we've got em, 

It's a question if you'll draw them, 

As you did with ease while here, 

For our folks, O Paderewsik, 

While they're very fond of Moosik, 

Are not always to be counted on, we fear. 

Therefore, gentile Paderiskew, 

Look full well at all the risk you 
Run in coming to this country twice a year. 
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Musical Hopper. 


‘* Has Mantalius a very deep voice?” “* Very. 
9% 


Why, when that man sings it hurts his corns! 
— Echo, 
Maud : 
such a low, pleasing voice.” 
indeed?” Maud: 
our conversation a particle.” 


‘* We enjoy your singing; you have 
** Ah, 


** Yes, it doesn’t interrupt 


Madge : 


“He is a 


learning to be an ar 


“What is your son doing?” 
“Ah; 
He pumps the organ fo: 


draughtsman.” 
chitect?” ‘No. 
our church.’’— Washington Evening Star. 
* The 
“Yes; 


soloist in your choir has quit?” 


at a place in the anthem it said 
‘with animation,’ and she said she would not 


be bossed, even by the composer of the music.” 


** Ves, 
really 


“So he praised my singing, did he! "’ 

‘““Did he 

say that?”’ ‘ Well, not exactly, but he prob- 

ably meant that. 
Truth. 


he said it was heavenly.” 


He said it was unearthly.” 


A.: “Kindly is a remarkable man.” B.: 
‘*In what way?” ‘*He thinks he can sing.”’ 
Hun- 


* But 


‘« There’s nothing remarkable about it. 
dreds of people think they can sing.” 
Kindly never tries.” 


Lady of the House (consulting card in het 
hand): 


want a singing-master ! ” 


** You asinging-master! But we don’t 
Herr Pumpernickel : 
“Bardon; de lady next door toldt me you 


vanted one badly. She sent me.’’— 7%d- Bits. 


“There is one thing I never could under- 
Mrs. Cumso between the num- 
‘* What is that?” 


stand,”’ said 
bers of a concert program. 
asked her husband. ‘That you always have 
to encore a singer to get a song that you can 
enjoy.”’—/udge. 

Miss Timidité (who has been invited to the 
piano): ‘Really, I think you will have to ex- 


cuse me. I rarely play in public.” Hostess 


(encouragingly): ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of us, my 
dear. Neither my husband nor myself has any 


” 


ear whatever for music. 


The Voice from the Telephone: ‘‘I wish 
you'd cut off the heads of one Mrs. Hobson 
Hobs, one Mrs. Sarah Jones, two Alpheus 
Hardys, and a Peter Pinkerton, and send them 
to my house this evening in time for dinner.” 
The Voice at the Transmitter : 
What?” 
excuse me. 


Great guns! 
The Voice at the Telephone: ‘Oh, 
I’ve got the wrong number. 
Thought you were Grubby, the chrysanthe- 


mum grower.’’— Chicago News Record. 


Another good organ story is told in the 
London Musical News. As everybody knows, 
the typical organ blower believes strongly in 
the important part which he plays in the per- 
formance of a voluntary. On the occasion in 
question the organist forgot that the time had 
when the old, blind 


blower crept round the side of the organ, and 


come for the “ Venite,” 


in a whisper which could have been heard all 
over the church, said: ‘‘There’s something 
a-gone wrong with the organ. I’m a-blowing 


at it, but I can’t get the sound out.” 








































































12 THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Cheap Music. 


We find the following in Zhe Vocalist, New 
York: 

‘* We would call attention to a piece of false 
economy in music buying. The country is 
flooded with sheet music at ten cents a copy. 
The sheet-music list at this low price contains 
good music, to he sure, and some of it is stand- 
ard. The editions are, however, very faulty. 
Poor paper, which soon wears out, poor print, 
which tires the eyesight, misprints, which in- 
jure right understanding of the composition, 
and a price only a few cents under that for 
which good editions can be bought. To buy 
the ten-cent music is false economy. Another 
thought, which has value to him who wishes to 
be exclusive in his repertoire, is that none of 
the latest music is published in the cheap 
edition. Also, music by our new school of 
composers, and it is beautiful music, can not be 
had in the cheap form. Most of that is copy- 
righted, and can not be printed and sold for ten 
cents a copy and allow any profit to the dealers. 





Voice Preservation. 
F. W. Wodell, 


It is probably not overstating the case to 
say that the voices of the majority.of students 
who present themselves to singing-teachers 
are in an abnormal, abused condition. Con- 
sequently much valuable time and wearisome 
effort is necessarily expended by teachers and 
pupils in restoring voices toa normal state, 
ere the real work of development and instruc- 
tion can proceed to the best advantage. 

The ill effects of cramping modes of dress, 
slovenly habits of speech, and forcing of tone 
are heard on all sides in the voices of the peo- 
ple in both speech and song. Chest and lung 
development is retarded by restrictive cloth- 

‘ing, the broad, noble, resonant sounds of the 
English language are mouthed and crushed so 
that they become thin and unmusical, and a 
mistaken and injurious attempt to secure 
power is made by constricting the throat and 
forcing the tone ; result: narrow waists and 
chests, harsh, unmusical voices, and many 
varieties of ‘‘ throat trouble.” Some teachers 
have, by ill-judged efforts to push forward 
voice development, contributed to the list of 
abnormal voices. Others have courageously 
attacked the task of voice restoration, know- 
ing, at the same time, that they would receive 
but a tithe of the credit due them for their 
labor and skill, even if completely successful. 
Not always is it possible, however, to restore 
to the abused voice its primal freshness and 
beauty. The bloom, the velvety quality, once 
lost, is, in some instances, gone forever. 

Obviously it is the interest of vocal teachers 
to recommend, and of parents, guardians, 
teachers and voice-users themselves to give 
attention to voice preservation. This work 
should begin with the very young. Correct 
musical production of vowels and consonants 
in speech, the use of the soft and sweet tone in 
preference to the loud tone in speaking and 
singing, the unwisdom of forcing high or low 
tones in imitation of adult voices, can be 





brought to the attention of young people by 
homely precept and example with good results. 
Particular care should be taken that no special 
work be put upon the vocal organs at the pe- 
riod of ‘* change of voice.” Public and other 
school teachers can do much to preserve the 
voices of their pupils, and they ought to make 
the effort. If the people generally could be 
made to appreciate the fact that good quality 
is always more to be desired than mere power 
of voice, a great deal would be accomplished 
in the direction of voice preservation. 

Supposing the voice to be in a normal con- 
dition, to be properly produced and used artis- 
tically, in order to secure its preservation the 
laws of health must be observed, and certain 
practices, such as indiscriminate chorus and 
quartet singing, and singing in the open air, 
must be avoided. The latter custom is almost 
certain, in this climate, to cause an affection 
of the throat, and in this connection the advis- 
ability of nose-breathing may be alluded to. 
As to choral singing: nothing will so much 
contribute to a vocalist’s general efficiency in 
music-reading and phrasing, and to his knowl- 
edge of a number of subjects of importance to 
the ambitious singer, as will practice in chorus 
under a competent, careful, artistic conductor. 
Some of the world’s greatest artists are on rec- 
ord in favor of choral work. But, as indica- 
ted, choral singing must be done under proper 
conditions, and with intelligence, or injury to 
the voice may result. Every vocalist who as- 
pires to become thoroughly equipped for the 
profession should seek opportunities for con- 
sestes singing. 





The Piano Sewing-Machine. 


‘* Hip! hip! hurrah!” cries a Parisian news- 
paper, falling into English in its enthusiasm. 
‘« Here is the newest device to combine the use- 
ful with the agreeable, and an American has 
not invented it either. 

** Every one knows that many forces are not 
utilized. Edison, when he went to France, 
pondered on the steamer how to employ the 
enormous force of the tempest, but he could 
find no way in which the waves could be 
made to serve human industry. But some one 
has thought to chain the force exercised by 
pianists for the love of the art only. 

* He has invented a piano sewing-machine. 

‘*An ingenious mechanism is fitted under 
the key-board, and while you play a sonata or 
a minuet you sew “imgerie or whatever you 
please. 

‘The inventor who had this miraculous 
idea has calculated that the execution of one 
of Wagner’s operas is equal to sewing a com- 
plete wedding trousseau. 

‘« The ‘Russian Hymn’ will sew a baby’s bon- 
net. 

‘* The Waltz in ‘ Faust’ will run upa flannel 
waistcoat. 

“The intermezzo of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ 
will make a child’s shirt. 

‘*The piano sewing-machine will, perhaps, 
be used in prisons, and Jenny, the sewing 
girl, can, in her room under the roof, hereafter 





muse on her romances while she accompanies 
her thoughts with music. 


“France forever! Down with American 
inventors,” 


A Notable Organ. 


The organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
so long presided over by John Zundel, has been 
reconstructed and revoiced. It was built in 
1865, by E. & G. G. Hook, of Boston, who 
had charge of the rebuilding work. At the 
time it was put into the church it was said to 
surpass in tone, mechanism, and size any organ 
ever built in this country. It took a year to 
construct and erect it. The instrument is 
twenty-seven feet wide, twenty-one feet deep, 
and the height from the bottom of the bellows 
to the top of the pipes is fifty feet. It hasa 
blackwalnut case, and the front pipes are of 
burnished tin. The top of the front is sur- 
mounted with the carved figure of a cherub 
playing a harp. The organ has four banks 
of keys, sixty-two stops, and 3,422 pipes. The 
largest pipe is thirty-two feet long, and its 
size may be judged by this incident: When it 
was lying on the floor of the church, before it 
was put in place, Mr. Beecher took off his 
coat and waistcoat and crawled through it. 
He was followed by George A. Bell and Henry 
N. Whitney, and they were well covered with 
dust when they emerged. Mr. Beecher at that 
time was not so portly as he afterward became. 
Dr.Henry M.Gallaher tells the story that when 
Dr. Newman Hall was in this country he visit- 
ed Mr. Beecher, and one day before making a 
trip to New York the three ministers went into 
a photograph gallery. While waiting to have 
their pictures taken, they amused themselves. 
Dr. Hall put a cane across the backs of two 
chairs and leaped over it. He was followed by 
Dr.'Gallaher, but when Mr. Beecher approached 
it he made no effort to leap over it, but looked 
down and said: ‘Too much freight in front.” 

The Plymouth organ cost $25,000, and 
$2,000 was later spent upon the engine-blowers 
and four bellows engines. Last year electric- 
ity was substituted for water in blowing the 
organ. It has been repaired in part several 
times. The complete overhauling it is now to 
receive will cost $3,500. The first organist 
who played upon the instrument after it was 
put in the church was Frederick Ferdinand 
Muller, who was organist of the church from 
1865 to 1868. He gave a series of organ con- 
certs when the new instrument was first put 
in the church. Mr. Muller was succeeded as 
organist by John Zundel, who had been organ- 
ist of the church previously, and had twice 
retired. After his last engagement he remain- 
ed until he was made organist emeritus, and 
returned to Germany, his native land, where 
he died. Among the other organists of the 
church have been Walter Damrosch, Robert 
Thallon, S. B. Whiteley, and Professor Charles 
R. Morse, who now fills the place. He went 
to Brooklyn from Minneapolis, where he con- 
ducted a conservatory of music. He was at one 
time professor of music in Wellesley College. 
In the refitting of the organ, Professor Morse 
has had the keyboard moved forward so that 
he can conduct the singing to better advantage 
while playing the organ. 
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RAVENNA, O. 





Come Unto Me. 
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To Miss Jennie Osenton. 


BisHor GEO. W. DOANE. 





Softly now the Light of Day. 


ALTO SOLO WITH QUABTET ACCOMPANIMENT. 
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mf Solo Alto and Tenor Duet. Other voices humming. 
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Then, from sin and sor-row free,... Take us, Lord, 
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Thus Saith the Lord. 
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Fear not; for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine. 
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Ho-ly One of Is - ra-el, thy Sav - ior. 
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I am the First and I the Last, and be - side me there is 
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Cc. Mayer. 
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PRELUDE. 


Robert Fox. 


EXPpRESsIve. 









































































































































































































































































































































SUNDAY MORNING. 
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EVENING TIME. 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








DOMetHING NEW in Gulla 













i 


The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C. F. Geiger’s 
patent combived tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is inc to a great extent. 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH co. 


10 es 
Pastels in Song. 


By A. A. SEWALL. 
A most elegant grovp of little songs, which will 


lease both the amateur and professional singer. 
‘ach song has an artistie and appropriate 
illustration, designed and engraved by Miss M. C. 
Pearson of New York. The cover page is a beautiful 
design in seven colors. The merit of the 


songs, together with the superb manner in 
which the book is ery up, makes it especially 
appropriate for a holiday gift. Price, $1.25. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wahash Avenee. Bs East Beth strest. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments: 


Notation, Theory, Music-Reading, 

School Music, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training, 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in ‘‘The Normal Musical Handbook,” 
‘The Teacher’s Club,” ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice 

Culture and Singing,” ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, c hicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake ‘School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc. also 
Publie-School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


SHIP AHOY! 


SONG AND SELECTIONS 





From the new nautical and fareical opera ‘‘ SHIP 
AHOY!"’ by DONNELLY & MILLER. 
The following pieces are now ready: 

FAIR COLUMBIA. Song.......-.+. P rice, 9 
FLAG SONG . “ ose 

THE COMMODORE’S SONG ....... at: 400. 
iid e 48 > 7) ¢ rr “  §-30c. 
AH! THIS IS LOVE. Song ....... “6 Be. 
SWEETHEART OF MINE. Song..... “< Be. 
DID IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU. Song. “ 3c. 
LOVE FINDS ITS OWN ........-. “« =e. 
THE HANDSOME GAY SOUBRETTE . *  40¢e. 
THE WHITE SQUADRON MARCH (P iano) “ =640¢. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Watesh Avenue. B East 16th Stress. 


Do you want a book? an 
instrument? any sheet 
music? Read VISITOR 
Premiums on first page. 





THE STORY OF A MUSICAL LIFE 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


— BY — 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,” is the universal tes- 
timony. 


There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the 
author of the book, at the commencement, and 
in the Appendix are the words and music of his 
most popular songs. Price, $1.25 by Mail. 

CINCINNATI: 
PustisHeo sy THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 West 41x Sr. 
CHICAGO : NEW YORK: 
Root & Sons Music Co. THE JOHN CHURCH Co, 
200 Wabash Ave. 13 East r6th St. 


THE YOUNG PIANIST’S 


GUIDE TO THE 


MASTER WORKS. 


A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand- 
ard value, leadin Py! up to the easier 
Sonatas of Mozart, Haydn, etc. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 


By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principaljof the Cincinnati Music School. 

This is undoubtedly a most valuable help to teach- 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully attended to, the design bein 
not only to lead up to the ater comes tions o 
the masters, but to make tho: h, independent, 
saa musicians in all the ¢ different grades of 
wor 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE 
NATIONAL SONGS 
OF IRELAND. 


A Collection of the best Irish Patriotic, Military, 
and Party Songs, edited by 
M. J. MURPHY. 

The editor is an acknowledged authority on the 
subject of Irish music, and this volume is the result 
of his scholarly research among the treasures of Irish 
song. 

The book is printed from engraved plates, hand- 
somely bound. 

Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. _B East 16th Street. 


ORGAN MOSAICS. 


VOL. 2. 


A carefully selected collection of music suitable 
for the 


REED OR PIPE ORGAN. 





























Compiled by Seine R. Murray, cutter of ~ ny & 
Method for the Organ, Murray's 100 Voluntaries, 
gan Mosaies, Vol. 1, ete., ete. Price, $1.00. 
CINCINNATI; 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





cdl Analysis, 


A system 4 ed to cultivate Pe - of apehyeing 
and crit , and to assist in 
ond understanding of the on “4 ee one great 
composers of different epochs. 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of “‘ The longue of Music,” “The Art of 
Song,” ‘“‘The Mysteries of Music,” etc., etc. 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, _ 8. B. MIL 


DUDLEY BUCK, . sr EMIL LIEBLING, 
G. PRATT, G. GOTTSCHALK 


8. 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and strongly recommended as a valuable 
work by THE YORK .TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
— , and all the prominent papers and crit- 
cs. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price ¥ $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
74 West Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


LESSONS BY MAIL, 


Howard Voice Method. 


Lessons by mail give the pu; the pupil separate, then com- 
bined, control of just those half-dozen gentle a= | 
of the tongue, , lower jaw, inner cheek, and 
throat and respiratory organs which — the’ pow- 
erful and beautiful tone of artistic finging 

Send for circular containing full escri tion, al- 
most ineredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. How- 
ard’ . ublished works. 

ave naturally a poor tenor voice. I have al — 
weal an admirer of your method, and I am certain 
that it is through your on lessons that I have 
gotten where J] am "Samuel B. Johns, first 
tenor of the well-known Schubert Male Quartette, of 
Chicago, 869 Indiana street. 

“T am delighted with the improvement in my 
voice. I do not find any trouble in understanding 
the lessons, and very little in practicing them.” 
Mrs. W. F. Sibley, Stockton, Cal. 

“The acknowledged h of the school of physio- 
logical voice training.”’—Dr. Norris Pho maty — meet 
ay The Lancet, in London ( Png.) Times. 

Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
1328 Broadway, east side, NEW YORK. 


The Normal Schoo! of Muse, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 

















... NEW. 
PIANO SCHOOL, 


GUSTAVUS DAMM, 
(Theodore Steingriiber.) 


Containing a complete course of Graded les- 
sons and a ricli collection of the best popular melo- 
dies of all lands. 

This work is very complete and will materially 
lessen the labor of both teacher and pupil. Latest 
revised edition, pp. 336. Price, $2.00. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 West Fourth Street. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street, 
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